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and "Eve'ytime Brer Fox go down ter his 
patch, he find vvhar somebody bin grabblin' 
'mongst de vines " (100). 

37. 'Oman is Evans' pronunciation of 
woman. "Leave your prabbles, 'oman," 
"For shame, 'oman," etc., ' Merry Wives,' 
iv, 1. The writer has heard it frequently from 
old people. "My ole 'oman waitin' fer me," 
says Brer Buzzard (46). 

38. 'Pear is used in the Quartos of 'Ham- 
let' (iv, 5, 151): 

" It shall as level to your judgment 'pear 
As day does to the eye." 

If this be the correct reading — and it seems to 
me far preferable to pierce — it still has its hold 
in the negro dialect, as is witnessed every 
day, and is shown by both Harris and Page. 
" 'Pear ter me like ev'eybody done year 'bout 
dat," says Uncle Remus (206); and we know 
that one evening about sunset Unc' Edinburg's 
master " 'peared to be going." Examples 
could also be given from Miss Murfree and 
R. M. Johnston, but, as every one is familiar 
with the usage, they are unnecessary. 

39. 'Stroyed is used by Antony when he 
says, "What I have leftstroyed in dishonor;" 
and "Miss Charlotte kyarn do nuttin but cry 
* * * * 'cause she done lost Marse George, 
and done 'stroy he life," is quoted from Page.* 

Calvin S. Brown, Jr. 

Vanderbilt University. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF O. E. dbre, <zfre, 
E. ever. 

As none of the etymologies of O. E. dfre 
hitherto brought forward are satisfactory, I 
would offer two that have occurred to me as 
possible. 

1. d bi-fore (the original form supplanted by 
bi-foran) >*d-be-fore >dbfore >dbre >cefre. 
For a similar mutation see Sievers' ' Gram- 
mar ' § 347, 1 ; for a parallel, though later, case 
of successive syncope, compare *a-gi-hwceo~er 
>dghw<zo~er>a:gb~er, 'either.' I know of no 
case of the conjunction of b and /and cannot 

*[Note. The references are to the 'Globe Shakespeare*; 
' Uncle Remus : His Songs and His Sayings,' by Joel 
Chandler Harris (Appleton, 1888); 'In Ole Virginia,' by 
Thomas Nelson Page; and ' In the Tennessee Mountains,' 
by Charles E. Chaduock. The other references are stated, 
as are also the most important authorities]. 



tell what it would result in ; if the analogy of 
dd~ were to hold, we should expect //. This 
derivation would, moreover, require that dfre 
originally meant ' ever before ' and was there- 
fore first used only in the past, which at least 
is no longer true of the 'Beowulf.' On the 
whole the explanation is not at all as likely as 
the following : 

2. *d-buri (O. E. byre ' Byrhtnoth ' 121, 'Sax. 
Chron.' 1013 ; gebyre 'versus' ' Gn. Ex.' 105; 
O. H. G. gaburi ' casus, eventus, occasio, 
tempus ') > *d-byre > *dbere > dbre > dfre. 
Final i mutates u to y and this mutates the & 
to d as in drende <*drundi (Sievers §§88-100 
and p. 228), while the e<y (Sievers §43,3), 
being in unguarded position, is of course 
syncopated. According to this the original 
force of ever was ' in any case,' ' at any time ' 
(cf. German jemals), an adverbial case of a 
compound with d, O. H. G. eo (Sievers §321, 
2). For other such compounds with nouns 
compare O. E. dwiht, O. H. G. eowiht; Ger- 
man jemand, O. H. G. eoman; and the 
parallel jemals. This also gives an expla- 
nation of the persistence of the writing {n)cebre 
(so always in the ' Cura Past.') when the 
labial fricative had come to be represented by 
/ and b was restricted to the representation of 
the labial stop (Sievers §§191, 192, 2). We 
should therefore recognize in the ultimate 
change of dbre>dfre (as well as in wSofod< 
wiobud<wih-bSod (Beitrage, viii, 527) a real 
change of b to/ and not simply an alteration 
in the orthography. 

George Hempl. 
Jena, Germany. 



WIDSI£>. 

As a curiosity, if for no better reason, 
Wldsiff, our oldest English poem, ought to be 
translated. It is not in the grand style, — 
true. Let us hasten to concede that, as a 
work of art, Wldsi? has not the imperishable 
quality, nor does it come home to our bosoms 
with that startling familiarity which clothes 
an idyll by Mr. Will Carleton or Mr. J. W. 
Riley, Arcadians both. Widsiff's thought is 
not subtle , but to plain folk, a little weary of 
the deep and strenuous thinking which goes 
on in our modern magazine-verse, this 
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childish simplicity of Widsift may act as a 
relief. Again, it is true that much of Wldsi? 
is a bare catalogue of tribes and kings. But 
let us think for a minute what these names — 
we may give up the ' Ebrews ' and 'Assyrians,' 
though they were good mouth-filling words — 
meant to Saxon ears and Saxon memories. 
Besides the rough music of a verse like 

" Breoca Brondingum, Billing Wernum," 

did it not call to mind a host of old, unhappy, 
far-off things, and battles long ago ? The 
whole round of primitive Germanic song 
vibrates to a note of tragedy, to the rise and 
fall of empire, and the brave death of kings. 
All these old names echo such a note. Why, 
therefore, should we not listen to our singer's 
catalogue, even if we do not pay it the tribute 
of awe and veneration proper for an Assyrian 
inscription ? At any rate, the translator must 
not flinch a syllable of man or tribe, and he 
must vindicate their right to stand by any — 
from Busiris and his Memphian chivalry down 
to those who jousted in Aspramont or Montal- 
ban, Damasco or Marocco or Trebizond, and 
any the most gorgeous names of song. 

Let us now essay a straightforward trans- 
lation of the poem. 

The Far-Wanderer. 
Wldst# spake, the word-hoard unlock'd, 
who more than any o'er earth had 

wander'd 
thro' tribes of men : oft took in hall 
fairest treasure. His forbears woke 1 
5 of the Myrgings' house. With Ealhhild 
true, 
weaver of concord, 2 once he sought 
[hearth and] home of the Hrethas' king, 
east of the Angles, Eormanric, 
marrer of covenants. 3 —Much he sang : 

10 ' Many I wot of that wielded kingdoms ; 
in honor let every earl abound, 
prince by prince have power in land, 
if ever his throne shall thrive at all ! 
Of these was Hwala a while the best, 

15 and Alexander of all the greatest 

in the race of men, and most renowned 
of any I ever on earth have known. 

1 * Woke'— were born. 2 C/. Grimm, 'Andreas u. Elene, 1 
p. i43fT. 3 F.ormanric is foil to Ealhhild: these two 
epithets sustain the antithesis ; cf. also Vigfusson-Powell, 
' Corp. Poet, Bor,' 1.423. 



Aetla ruled Huns, Eormanric Goths, 
Becca the Banings,4 Burgundians Gifica ; 

20 Caesar ruled Greeks, and Caelic Finns, 
Hagena Holmrygs and Heoden Glom- 

mas ; 
Witta ruled Suevians, Wada the Haslsings, 
Meaca the Myrgings, Mearchealf the 

Hundings : 
Theodric ruled Franks, Thyle the Ron- 
dings, 5 

25 Breoca the Brandings, Billing the Wernas; 
Oswine ruled Eowas, Ytas Gefwulf, 
Fin Folcwalding the Frisian clan. 
Sigehere longest the Sea-Danes ruled, 
Hnasf the Hocings, Helm the Wulfings, 6 

30 Wald 7 the Woings, Wod 8 Thuringians, 
Saeferth the Sycgan, Swedes Ongend- 
theow, 

Sceafthere Ymbras, Sceafa Longbards, 
Hun Hastweras, Holen Wrosnas. 
Hringwald9 hight the Herefars' king. 

35 Offa ruled Angles, Alewih Danes, — 
of men on earth in mood the bravest, 
yet in match with Offa his manhood failed, 
for Offa won, of all men first, 
when still a boy, the broadest empire ; 

40 none of his age show'd earlship more : 
with single sword he spread his borders, 
against the Myrgings mark'd the bound 
by Fifeldor ; 10 henceforth 'twas held 
of Sueve and Angle as Offa won it. 

45 Hrothwulf and Hrothgar" held the 
longest 
open concord, uncle and nephew, 
after they routed the race of Wicings, 
fell'd the pride of the power of Ingeld, 
forhew'd at Heort the Heathobeards' line. 

50 So I2 I fared o'er many a foreign realm 
the wide earth over, well and ill, 
as chanc'd my lot, in lands of exile, 
far from my folk, following strangers. 

4 Banings=' Murderers,' 'Warriors.' A fictitious name. 
Cf. M uellenhoff in Hmipts Z. XI, 275-294. 5 ' Rondings * 
=shield-men. Ibid. p. 280. 'Thyle' perhaps simply the 
master of ceremonies for Theodric. 6 The alternating 
verses with ' ruled ' show traces of the old strophic arrange- 
ment : Muellenhoff ; F. Vetter. 7 Perhaps merely 
'king.' 8 ' Furious One.' 9 ' Epic fiction ': Muellenhoff. 
ioFifeldor=the river Eider, n Belongs to ' Beowulf cycle. 
' With Offa the poet enters the narrower circle of home 
sagas, i. e. those of the Cimbrian peninsula. — Muellen- 
hoff, p. 285 f. 12 This 'So' refers, says M., to the following 
account, not to the list of kings just given. 
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For that I can sing and sagas tell, 
55 say to the men in mead-hall gather'd, 
how doughty heroes dealt me gifts. 
I was with Huns and with Hreth-Gotas, 
with Swedes and with Jutes '3 and South- 
ern Danes, 
with Wenlas n and with Waernas and with 

the Wicings, 
60 With Gefthas, and with Winedas and with 

Geflegas, 
with Angles and with Sueves and with 

Aenenas, 
with Saxons and with Sycgan and with 

the Sword-men, x 5 
with Hronas and with Deanas and with 

Heatho-Reamas. 
With Thuringians was I, and with the 

Throwendas ; 
65 and from the Burgundians got I a ring : 
there Guthhere gave me glittering jewel 
in pay for my song, — no puny king ! — 
with Franks and Frisians and with the 

Frumtings, 
with RugasandGlommasand Rumwalas. 16 
70 Likewise with Aelfwine in Italy was I : 
of all mankind I ken, he cherish'd 
the swiftest hand to serve his glory, 
heart most ungrudging in gift of rings, 
sheeny treasure, the son of Eadwine. 
75 With Saracens was I and with the Serings, 
with Greeks and with Finns and with 

Caesar was I, 
he that ruled o'er the revellers' burg, 1 ? 
riches and joy of the realm of Walas : l8 
with Scots and Picts and with Snow-Shoe 

Finns, r 9 

13 Geatum : explained by most scholars as a race in the 
south of Sweden, but long ago by Leo, and now by Fahlbeck 
and Bugge, as Jutes; cf. Paul-Braune, Beitr. XII, I ff. 
14 The Wendlas of ' Beowulf; cf. Bugge, op. cit. p. 7. — 
The verses are translated with omission of 'ic wass,' — ac- 
cording to Muellenhoff's suggestion, p. 287, — from 59-63, 
and 68-69. 15 Or 'oath-men,' 'confederates.' 16 'Rome- 
Welsh,' ' Rome-Foreigners ; ' cf. Bugge, ' Studier over de 
Nord. Gude- og Heltes. Oprindelse,' p. 211 ; and the form 
Romwalus and Reumwalus (Romulus and Remus) in Sweet's 
' O. E. Texts,' p. 127. 17 ' Wine-burg,' city where banquets 
are held. Holtzmann in his ' Deutsche Mythol.,' p. 185, 
says this should be ■wynsele, 'hall of bliss.' 18 Foreigners. 
19 ' Snow-Shoe Finns ; ' cf. Muellenhoff, ' Deutsche Alter- 
thumskunde,' II, 44. These are the Finns described to King 
Alfred by Ohthere (Ottar) ; whereas the Finns in 20, 77, 
are to be placed in the N. E. of Europe. Cf. third map in 
M.'s appendix. 



80 with Ship-Wicings, Leonas, and Long- 

beardas, 

with Heathmen 2 ° and Haerethas and with 
Hundings ; 

with Israelites was I and with the Assyri- 
ans, 

with Ebrews 2 * and Indians and with 
Egyptians, 

with Medes and Persians and Myrging 
folk, 
85 and Mofdingas, and beyond Myrgings, 

and with Amothingas ; with East-Thuring- 
ians, 

with Eolas and Istas and Idumaeans. 

And I was with Eormanric all the while 
when the Gothic leader gave me treasure, 
90 prince of the people, a [precious] ring, 
in which was reckon 'd richest gold 
six times hundred in shilling-count ; 
and this to Eadgils then I gave, 
my helmet-lord, — when home I fared, — 
95 to the lov'd one in pay for the land he 
gave me, 
my father's heritage, — friend of the Myrg- 
ings ; 
then Ealhhild gave me another ring, 
queen of the doughty and daughter of 

Eadwine. 
Thus mov'd her fame thro' many lands 
100 whenever chanc'd I was charg'd to say 
where tinder heaven I'd heard of the best 
gold-deck'd queen her gifts dividing. 
Then I and Scilling with sounding 22 voice 
before our lord uplifted song ; 
105 loud to the harp the lay dinn'd out, 
and many men of mood sublime 2 3 
spake with words — who well could judge — 
that they never had heard a nobler song. 

Thence I rang'd the realm of the Goths, 
no ever seeking the stoutest warriors, — 
such were the earls of Earmanric, — 
Hethca and Beadeca 2 4 and Herelings, 
Emerca and Fridla, and Eastern Goths, 
sage and brave, the sire of Unwen, 

20' Heathmen ' : cf. Bugge, P.-B. Beit. XII, 10. 21 
Probably the ' Ebrew Jew ' known to FalstafF. 22 Literally 
'bright': well-known transfer from sight to hearing. 23 
'While their hearts were jocund and sublhn, Drunk with 
idolatry, drunk with wine.' — ' Samson Agon.' 1669 f. 24 The 
following lines are read according to Muellenhoff's sug- 
gestion, p. 291 f. 
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115 Secca and Becca, Seafola and Theodric, 
Heathoric and Sifeca, Hlithe and Incgen- 

theow, 
Eadwine and Elsa, Aegelmund and Hun- 
gar, 
and the Neighbor-Myrgings' noble band, 
Wulfhere and Wyrmhere (war was not 
languid, 
120 when the host of Hrasdas with hard sword 
by Vistula-Forest were fain to shield 
their olden home from Attila's horde) — 
Rasedere and Rondhere, Rumstan and 

Gislhere, 
Withergield and Freotheric, Wudga and 
Hama : 
125 by no means of warriors worst were these, 
though now I come to name them last. 
From the heap of heroes whizzing 2 5 flew 
hissing darts at the hostile band. 
Exiles won there wounden gold, 
130 won men and women, Wudga and Hama. 

So found I alway, in faring thus, 
that he is dearest to dwellers of earth 
whom God has rais'd to rule o'er men, 
as long as ever he lives in the world'. 26 

135 So faring aye are fated to wander 
men of song thro' many a land, 
say their need and speak their thank ; 
or south or north, some one is found 
wise of word and willing of hoard, 2 7 

140 among the liegemen to lift his glory, 
honor his earlship, — till all is fled, 
light and life together : he getteth praise, 
holds under heaven a haughty name. 28 



Francis B. Gummere. 



Haverford College. 



25 It is our word * whine'; cf. also 'Corp. Poet.-Bor.' I. 
89, King Heidrek's Riddle on the arrow : ' It flies aloft, 
yelling aloud.' 26 ' Alberne Bemerkung,' remarks Muellen- 
hoff. 27 The half-verses rime in the original. 28 The pass- 
age, says Muellenhoff, is " voll Schwung und Erhaben- 
heit." In the k Altenglisches Epos' of H. Mo'ller p. 36, 
the author says : " Ich finde in den neun versen einfachste 
nuchternheit." — A question of taste. Not so, however, the 
attempt of Medea Moller to cut up this whole poem — and 
' Beowulf' too, — throw the pieces into the caldron of his 
wonderful metrical imaginings, and bring out the rejuvenated 
strophic lay. — In regard to the concluding verses, it only 
remains to quote a remark of Ebert's (' Literatur des Mittel- 
alters im Abendlande, III, 38), " dass von v. 135 an der 
Dichter redet, wie ihm auch die ersten neun Verse ange- 
hijren " ; and thus the words of * Widslth ' cease with 134. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO 

" CARDINAL GUALA AND THE VER- 

CELLI BOOK." 

In my pamphlet entitled "Cardinal Guala 
and the Vercelli Book," published as Library 
Bulletin No. 10 of the University of California, 
it is left doubtful whether it was a priory of 
Chester, or of Chesterton in Cambridgeshire, 
that was bestowed upon Guala by Henry III. 
of England (pp. 3 and 4). The unknown 
Quarterly Reviewer says : " the priory of St. 
Andrew at Chester' ' (p. 3) ; Pauli, on the other 
hand, says explicitly: "Prior St. Andreas 
zu Chesterton in Cambridgeshire." A 
reference which I owe to the courtesy of the 
Bishop of Oxford, better known to the world 
of scholarship as Professor Stubbs, es- 
tablishes the fact that Pauli was right. The 
evidence is contained in the Correspondence 
of Bekynton (Rolls Series) in the midst of 
much other matter pertaining to the history of 
the same church. The original grant, bearing 
date of January 22, 1238, is rehearsed as a 
quotation in a later confirmation of the same 
grant by Henry IV. or V., it is not certain 
which. The beginning of this later grant, 
containing the essential part of the quotation, 
is as follows : 

" Henricus Dei gratia rex Angliae et Franciae 
et dominus Hiberniaa, omnibus ad quos 
prsesentes literae pervenerint salutem. Inspexi- 
mus quandam cartam domini Henrici quondam 
regis Angliae progenitons nostri factam in 
haec verba ; — ' Henricus Dei gratia rex 
Angliae, dominus Hiberniae' dux Normanniae, 
Aquitaniae, et comes Andegavias, archiepisco- 
pis, episcopis, abbatibus, prioribus.comitibus, 
baronibus, justiciariis, vicecomitibus, prae- 
positis, ministris, et omnibus ballivis et 
fidelibus suis, salutem. Sciatis quod con- 
cessionem et donationem quam ad instantiam 
venerabilis patris domini Guall. tituli Sancti 
Martini presbyteri cardinalis, et tunc apostolice 
sedis legati in Anglia, cum minoris essemus 
astatis fecimus Deo et ecclesias beati Andreas 
Vercellensis, quam idem cardinalis in honore 
Dei et beati Andreae construxit, et canonicis 
ibidem Deo servientibus de ecclesia de 
Cestreton, in diocesi Elyensi, quae fuit de 
donatione nostra, cum omnibus ad illam 



